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Memorabilia. 
HE Gino Speranza Collection of Italo- 
American Books has been presented to 
the University of Texas by Florence Colgate 
Speranza and Elisabeth Abbott. He was 
an Italo-American (with emphasis on 
American), born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
1872. His father was Carlos Leonardo 
Speranza, a professor at Yale, at Sauveur 
Summer School at Amherst, and finally at 
Columbia. John Erskine, his one-time 
student, characterized Professor Speranza as 
“master of antique courtly bearing,” who 
met life “with human-sweet Chaucerian 
mirth,” phrases aptly applicable to Gino 
himself. His mother was Adele Capetti of 
the Veronese family identified with Shakes- 
peare’s legendary Capulets. 

Entering on the practice of law in 1894, 
Gino turned naturally to its international 
aspect. In 1897 he became counsellor to the 
Italian Consulate General in New York and, 
a little later, was retained by the Immigra- 
tion Commission of the Italian Government, 
as well. His eminence in the field attracted 
attention in Washington, and the State 
Department retained him to keep an eye on 
such fortunes and misfortunes of Italian im- 
migrants as were likely to cause inter- 
national complications. In 1910 he was 
named Commissioner on Immigration for 
the State of New York. 

The success of his technical writings, 
which exerted considerable influence in legal 
and diplomatic circles, combined with his 
natural taste to make him exchange, in 1912, 
activities of the courts and cares of public 
life for the quieter career of the thinker and 
man of letters. 

When America entered the war, in April 








1917, Gino Speranza offered his services to 
Ambassador Thomas Nelson Page as a 
volunteer worker. He was accepted gladly, 
and soon Secretary of State Lansing ap- 
pointed him to a regular diplomatic post, 
Attaché on Political Intelligence. 

Born of Italian parents, reared in the 
tradition of Italian culture, made familiar 
with Italy itself by repeated visits, and know- 
ing the Italian language even in its dialects, 
Gino Speranza found himself through these 
war years more and more conscious of his 
Americanism, of love for the land of his 
birth and admiration for its character and 
institutions. He returned, in 1919, to his 
home in Westchester County, New York, 
with plans for a great project, an encyclo- 
paedia, or perhaps a library of researches 
on Italians who had contributed to the 
building of America. 

Through the years that Gino Speranza 
was giving particular attention to the in- 
fluences of Italian and American thought 
one upon the other, he bought consistently, 
though more or less incidentally, books re- 
flecting such interchange from the beginning 
of our revolutionary period in 1770 to the 
unification of Italy in 1850. At the time of 
his death his shelves held an enviable group 
of source books, more than one hundred 
titles, most of them scarce and some rare. 
This group of books, Mrs. Speranza pre- 
sented to Professor Arthur Livingston in 
memory of her husband, continuing to add 
to it as opportunity offered until, at Mr. 
Livingston’s death in 1944, it had grown to 
one hundred and eighty-seven titles aggre- 
gating more than three hundred volumes. In 
the settlement of Mr. Livingston’s estate the 
books were returned to Mrs. Speranza by 
his executrix, Miss Elisabeth Abbot, who 
joins Mrs. Speranza in now presenting them 
to the Rare Book Collections of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, 


ME. T. D. Weldon, Fellow of Magdalen, 

and University Lecturer in Philosophy, 
has written a stimulating book for the 
general reader who is searching for meaning 
in present-day political and international 
affairs. He ranges over the whole school of 
political theory from Aristotle to Marx and 
reaches conclusions that will provoke much 
discussion. His book is published by John 
Murray with the title ‘States and Morals,’ a 
Study in Political Conflicts. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LETTERS OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


GLANCE at the ‘ Oxford Companion to 

English Literature’ will reveal that 
Kirke White is now chiefly remembered as 
a hymn-writer, and in particular as the 
author of ‘ Oft in danger, oft in woe,’ the 
favourite hymn of a fair number of people, 
of whom I am one. 

Examination of bibliographies will reveal 
that he still continues to attract the atten- 
tion of scholars occasionally. And one may 
assert that a good many persons of taste 
have recognised that his additional stanza 
for Waller’s ‘Go, lovely rose’ is a perform- 
ance of the highest merit—excellent in itself, 
and almost sui generis; for the one thing a 
-mere professor can tell any poet is never 
to gild the lily by trying to add to an 
acknowledged masterpiece—but that Kirk 
White once managed to do it admirably; 
and his is the exception that proves the rule. 
One might almost say the one way not to 
write supremely touching verse is to expand 
such verse by others, but we should not spare 
our praise of a man who did it. 

Kirke White is of course recognised as 
having a place among the British poets. But 
he has perhaps a higher place in literary 
history than has usually been accorded him 
on several counts. It is of course well known 
that his ‘Ode to the Herb Rosemary’ was 
acknowledged by Bryant to have been the 
inspiration of ‘ Thanatopsis’ (which might 
indeed never have been suspected without 
an acknowledgment), and so is a_ link be- 
tween the kindred literatures of England and 
America. But also the late Professor Trent 
once said to me: “Kirke White’s poetry is 
genuine though thin: but he had one great 
function—many pious people doubted that 
poetry and poets could be really righteous 
but the poetry and life of that young man 
dispelled their doubts.” 

This is a long preface of apology; mere 
inclusion in the list of Aldine poets I thought 
defence enough for my publication in 
‘N. and Q.’ of texts of three of his poems, 
not collected by Southey in his editions of 
Kirke White. But in publishing the texts of 
a few apparently unprinted letters of the 
poet of Nottingham, I offer an additional 





! 





argument, that he is a significant figure in the 
history of literature. 

The letters which follow, in chronological 
order, all seem to have escaped the net of 
Southey, who published a fair number of 
letters in his several editions of Kirke 
White. My texts are based on original 
MSS., or on reliable copies in American 
libraries, except the two letters to the poet's 
aunt, Mrs. Guy, which are in private hands, 
Autographs of Kirke White seem to be 
rather uncommon. But I have made no 
search of British libraries, and confess that 
my search in America was confined to very 
large collections. The new letters do not 
change our view of the character of the 
poet, but rather confirm Southey’s estima- 
tion. But it must be admitted that some 
new emphasis is thrown on the conscious 
literary interest of the poet by the publica- 
tion of a complete text of one of his letters 
to editors of a magazine. The editing is 
conservative; I have not changed the word- 
ing intentionally, and have generally re- 
tained the original punctuation, but abbre- 
viations are in some cases expanded. 





No. 1. Kirke White to Editor of London 


‘Monthly Mirror. 
Sir, 

You receive herewith, two pieces which I hope 
will not be too late for insertion in your poetical 
Register for 1802, in case they meet with your 
approbation. 

I am about to publish a volume of poems, of 
which these form a part; you will perceive therefore, 
that if they are too late for the yearly Register, 
now in the press, that I shall anticipate you in the 
publication, I shall be much obliged to you, to 
insert the underwritten notice, in your Intelligence 
of Works in the Press. 

I have selected, the two pieces which I send 
herewith, not on account of their superior com- 
parative excellence, but of their brevity. 

I am now only at the age of seventeen. It is 
early to appear in the world, but I have been 
encouraged in a most flattering manner, by two of 
our first literary characters, to whom I have sub- 
mitted myself—viz. Mr. Capel Lofft and Mr. Hill 
of Queenhithe. i 

As I must advertize myself, as much as possible, 
I thought of inserting a note at the bottom of one 
of the pieces, signifying as in the Notice below. 
Perhaps it would be too like a puff. 

In great haste, I am very respectfully, Yours, 

H. K. White. 

Nottingham, January 24th 1803. 

(Addressed) The Editor of the Monthly Mirror, 
Verner & Hood’s, Poultry, London. 


This letter is from the MS. in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, at Philadel- 
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phia. It carries, besides the above text, 
copies of two poems by White: ‘To an 
early Primrose’ which duly appeared in 
‘Clifton Grove,’ 1803, and in all editions of 
White’s poems; and a ‘Sonnet to Hope’ 
recently given in ‘ N. and Q.’ (cxc. 258) but 
seemingly not otherwise collected. Southey 
says that letters of this sort were sent to all 
the leading magazines of the day, and that 
he had seen that sent to the Critical 
Review, but he did not print a text. Inno- 
cent as the letter is, it can be understood 
how a letter of this kind might make an un- 
favourable impression upon some editors. 
To an extent it may explain, although it can 
hardly extuse the attack made on the poet 
in the London Monthly Review, which 
was unkind enough to bring Kirke White to 
Southey’s attention. ’ 

For the general reaction of the reviewers 
to ‘Clifton Grove,’ not in toto unfavourable, 
see an article by Mr. William S. Ward in 
Modern Language Notes, Baltimore, Ix, 
337 (1945). This is an interesting and 
valuable article, pointing out that nine out 
of eleven reviews of ‘Clifton Grove’ were 
favourable. But the author seems to me to 
go too far in asserting the remarks in the 
Monthly Review were “ mild.” The editor 
thought proper in the March issue to 
insert a kind of apology for what was said 
in February 1804. Both notices are quoted 
in full by Southey, and the reader may 
judge of the “mildness” of the first for 
himself. Though now pretty much forgot- 
ten, the magazine seems to have been 
considered influential. 


No. 2. Kirke White to Mrs. Guy. 
Dear Aunt, oo 
Will you excuse your poetizing, parsonizing, 
and lawyerizing Nephew for engrossing your atten- 
tion with a letter written with the sole view of 
returning you his sincere thanks for your kind 
exertions in behalf of his Literary Bantling? 

[ do not know how sufficiently to thank my 
friends in London for all the trouble they have 
given themselves on my behalf. Poets have seldom 
any better means of paying debts than by mere 
unsubstantial words. For my part I have only the 
comfort of knowing that tho’ my acknowldgements 
may be very worthless, they are very sincere. 

_ Lady Pitt’s very handsome present is very gratify- 
Ing to me as it shews my book is not altogether 
disreearded and I am therefore doubly indebted to 
you for introduing Clifton Grove to her Ladyship. 
I did not know exactly how I should acknowledge 
her Ladyship’s favour but I enclose a note which 
if you think proper I shall be obliged to you to 





forward. If you think a verbal acknowledgement 
would be better I must trouble you to make it | 


for me. Of all this you are infinitely better able 
to judge than me. ; 
{ beg you will excuse the haste in which I write 
this. My mother and sister desire me to give their 
Love to you and Mr. Guy and to say that we fully 
expect and shall be truly happy to see Mr. Guy and 
yourself and any of the children during the summer. 
{ am Dear Aunt Your affectionate nephew 
Henry Kirke White. 
Nottingham, February 4th, 1804. 
(Addressed) Mrs. Guy, London. 


This is from a MS, in my possession, 
obtained many years ago from the well- 
known New York dealer, Mr. Madigan. It 
is hastily written, the “d” being left out of 
“ acknowledgement "—this may account for 
the somewhat improper form of the last 
word of the third paragraph. Mrs. Guy was 
the sister of the poet’s mother, who had been 
a Miss Neville. Southey printed a letter of 
White to this lady, headed “To his aunt” 
and dated 6 Jan. 1806. A still later letter 
is given below in this article, No. 5. 


No. 3. Kirke White to Mrs. White, 
his Mother. 
Dear Mother, 

{ have time at Huntingdon to say that I have 
succeeded in getting Mr. Robinson’s testimonial 
and I hope all will go well. 

I thought I would just inform you of this as you 
seemed anxious to know it and I shall write as soon 
as any thing occurs. 

The horses ase harnessed. 

Dear mother, Your affectionate son, 

H. K. White. 

[1804.] 


[Addressed] To Mrs. White, High Pavement, Not- 
tingham. [Postmarked] Huntingdon. 

This is from a MS. formerly mine, now in 
the New York Public Library. Without 
date, it relates to events of the year 1804, 
when the poet was making connections with 
the Elland Society, in view of obtaining 
financial help for his career at St. John’s, 
Cambridge, through the Reverend Mr. Rob- 
inson of Leicester. Southey printed several 
letters from Kirke White to his mother, but 
apparently did not collect this one. 


No. 4. Kirke White to 
Dear Sir, 

Robert, being too busy in other preparations to 
writ€: you must consider me as holding the pen 
tor him. 

Another Tancred Divinity Studentship has just 
become vacant; and Mr. Grainger is of opinion 
that Robert has some chance of obtaining it. 

Thro’ the interference of Mr. Thompson, Banker 
of Hull, Lord Carrington’s most intimate friend, 
we hope to get the influence of that Nobleman, and 
if we be in time, there is reason to believe his 
interference will remove all difficulties. Mr. 
Grainger has been the tutor of Mr. Thompson's 
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children and has as much weight with him as any | 
man in existence. s 

Robert is just going to Hull to sound this gentle- 
man and he has written to the Tutor of Queen’s 
to speak to Dr. Milner. 

In the mean time he thinks it is adviseable for 
you to try all you can do at Nottingham; and 
amongst his friends and relations ; remembering that 
one great end of your endeavours must be to over- 
haul the prime Minister Mr. Pitt who tho’ no 
Elector always commands the election. 

{t will be very adviseable to endeavour to obtain 
the interest of Sir John Warren who has just 
arrived in this Country. This in Nottingham is 
easily done. The way will be, to get some of his 
Constituents to write soliciting his interference, and 
inclosing a list of the Electors, remembering like- 
wise to intimate that a word with Mr. Pitt may 
forward the interest of the Candidate. 

Have you any influence with the person for whom 
you vote in the city of London ? or has that person 
any influence with the electors ? 

if you can in any way assist the endeavours which 
may be made here to touch Lord Carrington or 
otherwise Mr. Pitt it may be as well to do it. 

{ must also remind you that not a moment 1s 
to be lost; and if any thing is to be done at all 
it must be done immediately. The election is 
expected to come on before Xmas day. 

The list of Electors is on the other side. Robert 
wishes you to write to ‘Mr. Henshaw, who he says 
has weight with Sir David Dundas. 

He has written to Mr. Mackenzie to get one of 
the Declarations from the Solicitor. I mean by 
this the paper containing the statement of the 
candidate's age &c. I am Sir 

Your very obedient servant, 
‘ Henry Kirke White. 

Wintringham n. Brigg Lincs: Decr. 14th, 1804. 


This is from a MS. in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia; the 
second leaf seems to be torn away. The 
letter is obviously written on behalf of and 
almost at the dictation of the person who is 
seeking the scholarship. Kirke White ad- 
dressed a letter beginning “ Dear Robert ” 
to a certain Mr. R. A., on 18 April 1804, 
which was collected by Southey. 


No. 5. Kirke White to Mrs. Guy. 


ear Aunt, 

_ L cannot accuse you of a long neglect of my letter 
since I have myself set you a very bad precedent. 
I am sorry now to be obliged to inform you of 
an alteration in my plans, which will prevent me 
from having the pleasure of accompanying you to 
Nottingham or meeting you there. I am going to 
engage a private Tutor for the Vacation, and Mr. 
Catton our College or Public Tutor advises me 
strongly to stay up during the whole Vacation. 

[ am sorry on many accounts that this arrange- 
ment has taken place. Still I hope you will pass 
through Cambridge either going or coming. The 
Colleges are now nearly deserted by the men; but 
the Groves and Walks are in full beauty. 

Pray make me confidante of all your plans and 





pardon my short letter. 


Love to all in haste I am dear Aunt 
Your affectionate nephew, 


H. K. White. 
St. John’s, June 13th, 1806. 
(Addressed) Mrs. Guy, 12 Market Street, St. James. 
London. 

This is from a MS. in possession of Cuth- 
bert Becher Pigot, Esq., of Boxford, Suffolk, 
to whom I am indebted for a copy of the 
original. Mr. Pigot is closely related to 
Mrs. Guy (but not to the Rev. S. Piggott, 
who was tutor to the poet at Cambridge), | 
take the opportunity of thanking this gentle- 
man, who is deeply interested in the career 
of Kirke White for his help in compiling 
the present article. In later issues I hope to 
print one or two more bits of information 
about Henry Kirke White. 


THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 
I. THe Man. 


HE Mandeville problem was fully dis- 

cussed some sixty years ago by Sir 
George Warner, Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, Sir 
Henry Yule, Dr. Vogels, Dr. Bovenschen 
and Prof. Hamelius, but their conclusions 
might now be briefly re-stated. The authori- 
ties are: — 

‘Cambridge Hist. of English Literature, 
Bibliography, new ed. 1940, I, p. 191. 
G. F. Warner, ‘ Travels,’ Roxburghe Club, 

1889. (cited as Warner.) 

A. W. Pollard, ‘ Travels,’ Cotton version, 
Macmillan’s Library of Eng. Classics, 
1900. (cited as Pollard.) 

P. Hamelius, ‘ Travels, Cotton version. 
Early Eng, Text Society, Original Series, 
153, 154, 1919 and 1923. (cited as 
Hamelius.) 

A. Bovenschen, ‘Untersuchungen _ iiber 
Johann von Mandeville,’ Berlin, 1888. 

J. Vogels, ‘Die ungedruckten lateinischen 
Versionen Mandeville, Crefeld, 1886. 
J. Vogels, ‘Handschriftliche Untersuchungen 
iiber die eng. Versionen Mandeville, 

Crefeld, 1891. 

Articles in ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 11th 
ed. (by Yule and Nicholson); 

*D.N.B.’ (by Warner). 

To these should be added the delightful 
and authoritative chapter in ‘ The Cambridge 
History of English Literature,” II, p. 78, by 
Alice D. Greenwood, whose opening words 
sum up the position very neatly. 
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The Travels of Sir John Mandeville had been a | 
household word in eleven languages for five 
centuries before it was ascertained that Sir John 
never lived, that his travels never took place, and 


that his personal experiences, long the test of others’ | 


veracity, were compiled out of every possible 
authority, going back to Pliny, if not further. 

A note in the British Museum catalogue 
reads as follows: 

This work is mainly a compilation from the 
writings of William of Boldensele, Friar Odoric of 
Pordenone, Hetoun of Armenia, Vincent de Beau- 
vais and other geographers. It is possible that the 
name John de Mandeville should be regarded as a 
pseudonym concealing the identity of Jean de 
Bourgogue, a physician at Li¢ge, mentioned under 
the name of Joannes ad Barbam in the vulgate Latin 
version of the Travels. 


But there are still a number of loose 
threads. So far no mention has been made 
of Jean d’Outremeuse, 1338-1400, a volumin- 


ous chronicler and author of the * Myreur 


des Histors’ or General Chronicle, who 
tells us in Book 4 (now lost) how a modest 
old man, known as Jehan de Bourgogne or 
Jean & la Barbe, confided on his death-bed 
to Outremeuse in 1372 that his real name 
was John de Mandeville, who had fled from 
home in 1322 because he had slain a man 
of rank, and had bound himself therefore 
to traverse three parts of the world (Warner, 
p. xxxiv; Hamelius, II, p. 8). 

Here we have a definite statement that 
Jehan de Bourgogne declared himself to be 
Mandeville, and the identification is carried 
a step further by a statement in the Latin 
vulgate edition of the ‘ Travels, in which 
Mandeville is made to say that, when in 
Egypt, he met a venerable physician, and 
that long afterwards at Liége, on his way 
home in 1355, he recognised the same physi- 
cian in Master John “ ad Barbam,” and that 
Mandeville wrote his travels at his instiga- 
tion and with his help (Warner, p. xxxvii; 
Hamelius, II, p. 6). 

_A tomb purporting to be that of Mande- 
Ville was shown in the church of the Guille- 
mites near Liége (now destroyed) and was 
seen by travellers whose reports extend from 
the fourteenth to the eighteenth century. In 
the inscription Mandeville is described as 
Joannes de Mandeville, alias dictus ad 
Barbam, who died in 1372 (Warner, xxxi; 
Hamelius, II, p..2).1 





1 St. Albans, not content with being the birth- 
Place, also. showed the traveller’s burial-place, with 
an inscription in Latin and English which is still to 


seen in the Abbey, on the second pillar north | 


of the W. door. 








There is, so far, one other link in the 
chain. A French MS. copied for Charles V 
of France in 1371, one year before the date 
inscribed on Mandeville’s tomb, which con- 
tains the earliest known copy of the travels, 
was originally bound up with a treatise on 
the plague written by “ Jehan de Bourgoigne 
autrement dit & la Barbe, professeur en 
médicin et cytoyen du Liége,” in 1365 and 
copied by the same scribe. This conjunction 
of the two names can hardly be accidental. 

On these facts it seems clear that de 
Bourgogne and Mandeville were one and 
the same person. If the evidence of identifi- 
cation rested solely on Outremeuse there 
might be some doubt, for Outremeuse is an 
unsatisfactory witness and may well have 
had a hand in the fraud. Indeed Hamelius 
calls him a convicted liar and goes so far 
as to affirm that he wrote the whole of the 
‘Travels’ himself, a theory which has not 
so far been universally accepted, although 
Outremeuse certainly pillaged the ‘ Travels’ 
freely for his ‘ Myreur,’ and it is significant 
that, with a few exceptions, all the sources 
of the ‘Travels’ appear in the list of 
authorities for Outremeuse’s work. But we 
have confirmation in the statement in the 
Latin vulgate edition and in the inscription 
on the tomb, and local tradition supports it. 
Moreover, there was a John de Mandeville 
who was concerned in 1312 in the death of 
Piers Gaveston and was pardoned in 1313, 
but he is a shadowy figure, and the strange 
thing is that the more we follow the shadow 
of Mandeville the more substantial becomes 
the figure of de Bourgogne. One John de 
Burgoyne took part in the reign of Edward 
II in the rising against the Despensers in 
1321. He was pardoned, but his pardon was 
revoked, and in 1322 he had urgent reasons 
for going abroad. John de Mandeville was 
not apparently involved in these events, but 
de Bourgogne as an enemy of the Despen- 
sers was his partisan in 1312, and de Bour- 
gogne may well have taken his name in 
1322, which is the year when Mandeville 
in his ‘ Travels’ professes to have left Eng- 
land. That the author was not an English- 
man may be deduced from the absence of 
any local colouring, and from his ignorance 
of English distances, although the ‘ Travels ’ 
do display some knowledge of England here 
and there. 


On the present evidence therefore it seems 


‘ clear that the ‘ Travels’ were written by de 
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Bourgogne who for some reason adopted | 
the pseudonym of de Mandeville. 

eae * 
compiled after 1360. 
been suggested2 It was long believed 
that the work was written in Latin, then 
translated by the author into French and out 
of French into English “ that every man 
of my nation may understand it,” a state- 
ment which occurs only (so far as is known) 
in MS. Cotton Titus, C. XVI (Pollard, -p. 6). 
The Latin versions are reticent as to any 
version but their own, but in the earliest 
French version the passage reads, as trans- 
lated: “ Know that I should have put this 
book into Latin to be more concise, but 
seeing that many understand Romance 
[French] better than Latin, I have put it 
into Romance, to the end that everyone may 
understand it” (Warner, p. vi). Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson, afterwards Bodley’s Librarian, 
drew attention to the statement in a letter 


to The Academy on 11 Nov. 1876. He 
was contemplating an edition of the 
‘Travels’ (which unfortunately was never 


published) and showed conclusively that the 
book was originally written in French, and 
that the Latin and English versions were 
made by unknown translators. It is also 
abundantly clear that the author can have 
had no hand in the English translation. As 
has been pointed out by Nicholson and 
others, all the known English MSS., with the 
exception of the Cotton and Egerton MSS., 
omit a long passage in the description of 
Egypt. This passage occupies twenty-six 
pages in Halliwell’s reprint of 1839 and must 
have been due to carelessness on the part of 
the translator, unless he worked from a de- 
fective French text. In any event no author 
would have perpetrated such a glaring absur- 
dity. There are also numerous blunders in 
translation which no author would have 
passed (Warner, pp. x., xiii; Hamelius, II., 
pp. 16, 17). This disposes of the description 
of Mandeville as “the Father of English 
prose.” 
To sum up: 
1. Mandeville and de Bourgogne were one 
and the same person. 
2. The ‘ Travels’ were written in French, 
probably by de Bourgogne. The author 
had no > hand in the English version. 


2 But see the article by Arpad Steiner in 
Speculum, 1X (1934), p. 144, who suggests 1365 or 
the early part of 1371. 


Travels’ are believed to have been | 
The year 1366 has | 


| 





3. Even if Hamelius’ view is accepted, and 
the ‘Travels’ were written by Outre. 
meuse, we still have the strange fact that 
“the Father of English prose ’’ was a 
foreigner who, for all we know, never 
wrote a word of English in his life. 

4. No real Sir John Mandeville had any 
part in the book. 

5. The author was not an Englishman. 


MALCOLM LETTs. 


CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 


(See ante p. 178.) 
Il. 


HE summer of 1796, following upon his 

six-weeks’ confinement in an asylum, 

was a peculiarly hard time for him in the 
India House. 

“A change of scene and a change of 
faces would do me good,” he wrote to 
Coleridge in the early summer, “ even if that 
scene were not to be Bristol, and those faces 
Coleridge’s and his friends. I am heartily 
sick of the every-day scenes of life.” 

That April he had come on to the salary 
of £70 per annum, and had received a ten- 
pound gratuity. For the benefits of the in- 
creased salary he would require to await his 
first quarterly payment, but the gratuity was 
ready money. He thereupon paid a bill 
which Coleridge had left unpaid more than 
a year ago at the ‘Salutation,’ and sent to 
his friend some clothes which Coleridge had 
left behind as security for the debt. “I was 
flush of money, and am so still to all the 
purposes of a single life,” he assured 
Coleridge, “so give yourself no further con- 
cern about it. The money would be super- 
fluous to me, if I had it.” 

The faces and scenes of which he was 
so heartily sick belonged, like his life, 
primarily to the Accountant’s Office. So 
great was the pressure of work that as some 
of the clerks were on sick leave and two 
of these or two others were presumably not 
likely to be of much further use, a young 
clerk was brought into the office before he 
was appointed, and a week later was 
appointed with retrospective effect. Lamb 
wrote to Coleridge about him, for the new 
clerk was William Evans. 

“Young Evans (W. Evans, a branch of a 


| family you were once so intfmate with) is 
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come into our office, and sends his love to | 
ou.” | 
r One of Evans’ securities lived at Wrex- | 
ham, where not long since, Coleridge, in | 
love with Mary Evans, but engaged to Sarah | 
Fricker, to whom he was now married, had 
been standing at the window of an inn, in a 
holiday mood, having forgotten that Eliza 
Evans, her sister, lived here with their grand- 
mother, when he “ sickened and well nigh 
fainted” on seeing the two sisters pass. He 
had managed to conceal his identity, and 
now Mary’s brother was in the Accountant’s 
Office with Lamb and sent his love. 

Another unusual step was taken to provide 
assistance in the Accountant’s Office, and 
Lamb was to mention this clerk also to 
Coleridge. Thomas Savory had entered the 
India House three weeks earlier as a clerk 
in the Treasurer’s Office and was now trans- 
ferred to the Accountant’s Office. There 
were now two Savorys in Lamb’s office, the 
other being William Savory, who had 
entered on the same day as Lamb. 

Lamb began a letter to Coleridge on the 
29th June — the very day on which young 
Savory was transferred, probably to Lamb’s 
group, to render assistance—and said that 
possibly he might not come to Bristol this 
fortnight, but he hoped he could come in a 
day or two. 


“But young Savory of my office,” he said, “is 
suddenly taken ill in this very nick of time and I 
must officiate for him till he can come to work 
again. Had the knave gone sick and died and 
putrefied at any other time, philosophy might have 
afforded one comfort, but just now I have no 
patience with him.” 


In all the circumstances—probably not 
known even to Coleridge—there was some- 
thing admirable about the relatively undis- 
turbed manner in which Lamb accepted the 
position. His tribulations as a clerk were 
usually sufficient to justify his remarks. 
Anyone who suspected malingering on the 
part of young Savory would have been able, 
later, to point to convincing evidence that 
the India House. themselves lost patience 
with him. 

_Lamb was kept in terrible suspense about 
his holiday, then the suspense was removed. 


That execrable aristocrat and knave Richard- 
son,” he wrote to Coleridge, “ has given me an 
absolue refusal of leave! The poor man cannot 
— at my disappointment. Is it not hard, ‘ this 
read dependance on the low bred mind?’ . . 





Savory did return, but there are 2 or 3 more ill 






































and absent, which was the plea for refusing me. 

will never commit my peace of mind by 
depending on such a wretch for a favor in future, 
so shall never have heart to ask for holidays 
again. The man next him in office, Cartwright, 
furnished him with the objections.” 


The office was exceedingly busy, but so it 
had been for years, and the young clerk, a 
few months earlier, had spent six weeks in 
an asylum. 

Lamb’s description of Richardson as 
being an execrable aristocrat was obviously 
not to be taken literally. Yet in fact Mr. 
William Richardson was the husband of 
Lady Winterton, the widow of an Earl. 
Hence Lamb’s reference to “execrable 
aristocrat” and “low bred mind.” And 
there was a sting in the term “ poor man,” 
for in addition to his official income of some 
£2,500 per annum, Lamb’s chief was enjoy- 
ing an India House pension for life of £500 
per annum, 

Richardson had almost ruined his health 
by his hard work over a period of years, and 
the pension had been given to him some 
twelve years ago for his excellent work, as 
an official and as a private citizen, in con- 
nexion with the investigations which 
resulted in the Commutation Act. Under 
this famous Act, duties on tea were reduced 
from 119 per cent. on the sale price to 124 
per cent., thus bringing the price of tea to 
the public below that at which smugglers 
could sell it. The legal sale of tea—that is, 
the India House sale—increased from some 
six million Ib. in 1783 to fifteen million in 
1785, and was still increasing. 

** Allow me, Honourable Sirs,” Richardson 
wrote to the Court of Directors on receiving the 
pension, “* to assure you that it shall be the constant 
study and greatest ambition of the remainder ot 
my Life to testify that Gratitude which the 
Honourable Court have a right to expect, and 
which I shall ever be anxious to evince.” 


There were others, however, whose vi 
on the right way to live were not the 
as his. But it was clear that in the | , 
House it was Lamb, not Richardson, who 
was out of tune with the environment. 
When Lamb heard Richardson talking it 
would not be in the humble mood in which 
he addressed the Court of Directors, but in 
the mood in which.he commenced at home 
one night a lengthy business letter to an 
official at the Board of Control. 


_ ““ Mr. Richardson’s Compts to Mr. Cabell he 
is now reading Mr. Craufurd’s pamphlet, who in 
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order to make up a book has crammed into it | 
many figures &c. &c. that might have been 
omitted. In fact, comparative statements in 2 
Columns would have answered every good purpose ; 
but then, all the fools of his acquaintance would 
not be able to exclaim, What a large book our 
friend George has written! !” 

George was criticising the India House. 
A few days after Richardson had given 
the young clerk an absolute refusal of 
leave, Lamb addressed to Coleridge and Mrs. 
Coleridge a poem in which he said: — 

Was it so hard a thing? I did but ask 

A fleeting holy day. One little week, 

Or haply two, had bounded my request. 

What if the jaded Steer, who all day long 
Had borne the heat and labour of the plough, 
When Evening came and her sweet cooling hour, 
Should seek to trespass on a neighbour copse, 
Where greener herbage waved, of clearer streams 
Invited him to slake his burning thirst? 

That man were crabbed, who should say him Nay: 
That man were churlish, who should drive him 
thence! 

The pressure of work, his anxiety as to 
when he would obtain a much-needed holi- 
day, and his deep disappointment when at 
last he met with an absolute refusal, made 
these months a time of exceptionally great 
strain on him. Any strain on Charles was 
a strain on Mary, and there cannot be any 
doubt that the India House contributed to 
the events of that day in September 1796 on 
which Mary went mad and killed her 
mother. 







































SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 
(To be continued.) 


THE DATE OF DONNE’S BIRTH. 


HE most recent attempt to establish 
definitely the date of John Donne’s 
birth is that of Dr. H. W. Garrod, who, in 
he Times Literary Supplement of 30 Dec. 
944, argues that the. poet was born in 
pust, probably on 16 Aug. 1571. I must 
ess that I do not find his arguments 
ncing. To begin with, I should value 
from Dr. Garrod, or from other scholars 
with a knowledge of seventeenth-century 
inscriptions wider than I am in a position 
to obtain, evidence that these inscriptions 
“are capricious in the use of the phrase 
anno aetatis.” It may be that there was 
confusion in the use of aetate and anno 
aetatis, and this matter is worth detailed 





investigation. As we shall see, much of our 





evidence for the dating of Donne’s birth ' 


depends upon the interpretation of the latter 
expression, and, I think, sheds some light 
upon its use. 

Let us first suppose that anno aetatis 
means consistently “ having reached the age 
of.” Examining the evidence, and Dr. 
Garrod’s arguments, in this light, we can 
reach conclusions from each of the follow- 
ing facts (the dates are given in the modern 
style): 

(a) On 23 Oct, 1584, Donne was regis- 
tered as a matriculand at Oxford, being then 
11 years of age and having therefore been 
born after 23 Oct. 1572. But, as Professor 
F. P. Wilson points out (R.E.S., III [1927], 
p. 277), the Matriculation Registers are often 
unreliable; and the other evidence is decisive 
against so late a date. 

(b) William Marshall’s engraving in the 
1635 edition of Donne’s poems bears the 
date “Anno Dni 1591. Aetatis suae 18”; 
that is, Donne was born after 24 March (the 
last day of 1571 O.S.) 1572. 

(c) In the Guildhall records, Professor 
Wilson found that on 19 June 1593, Donne 
was stated on the oath of two reputable 
citizens “to be of full age of xxi years and 
upwards”; that is, Donne was born before 
19 June 1572. (This finally rules out (a), 
and I shall not refer to it again.) 

(d) The Stonyhurst College MS. men- 
tioned by Dr. Garrod tells us that in May 
1593, Henry Donne was concerned in har- 
bouring a seminary priest, Harrington, and 
was imprisoned in the Clink. In_ the 


‘summer of 1593 he was moved to the 


plague-infested Newgate prison and died 
“within few days.” By extending “the 
summer of 1593” to the end of August, and 
interpreting the statement in the MS. that 
Henry was “ near 21 ” when he died to mean 
that Henry was as near to being 21 as pos- 
sible, Dr. Garrod attempts to show that 
Henry was born “ near” August 1572, and 
that therefore John Donne could not have 
been born in 1572. Against this I would 
argue that “near ” is very vague, and “ near 
21” may in such a context as well mean 
“204 ” as “20 and 11 months.” If we agree 
that Henry died late in the summer, this 
evidence does not necessarily contradict that 
in (b) and (c). } 

(e) Donne dates “ Metempsychosis” 16 
Aug. 1601, being then “To my six lustres 
almost now outwore.” This unusual care in 
dating suggests to Dr. Garrod that 16 





or 
i, 
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August was of special importance in 
Donne’s life—indeed, his birthday. This I 
think most unlikely. The mood of the poem 
is gloomy and fretful; Donne begs to be 
saved, if his life is to be short, “ th’ expense 
of braine and spirit”; he asks Destiny to 
reveal “with what hand, How scant, or 
liberall this my lifes race is spand.” 
Oppressed by a sense of the consuming 
strenuousness of his life and the swiftness 
of its passage, Donne could speak of being 
“nearly 30” long before his birthday came 
round; when he was, say, 294, the interval 
before his thirtieth birthday—the day on 
which he would feel that half his life had 
slipped away—would seem short and evan- 
escent enough to justify the phrase “ almost 
outwore.” If, on the other hand, his birth- 
day had been 16 August, he would surely 
have phrased the sentiment differently in a 
poem bearing that date. 

(f) In 1621, Donne resigned his Reader- 
ship at Lincoln’s Inn to become Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and presented to the Benchers a copy 
of the Vulgate. The inscription, in Donne’s 
handwriting, states that he is “ Anno Quin- 
quagesimo Aetat. suae” (he became Dean 
on 19 Nov. 1621). Dr. Garrod says that if 
Donne means that he is 50 he was born 
before 19 Nov. 1571; if he means that he is 
49, he was born after that date. Assuming, 
as before, that Donne was 50 when he made 
the gift to the Benchers, we shall find Dr. 
Garrod’s references to the date 19 Nov. 
misleading. The point is—when did Donne 
make the gift? Shortly before 12 Feb. 
1622; for at the meeting of the Council held 
on that day, the Benchers state that Donne 
“hath now at this Council presented” the 
book. This evidence suggests that Donne 
was born before 12 Feb. 1572, agreeing with 
all the other evidence except (a) and (b), 
the least reliable of all. 

(g) In 1631 Donne composed his epitaph 
which was affixed (as Walton informs us) to 
the statue commissionéd by Dr. Henry King 
after the poet’s death. The epitaph states 
that Donne took Orders (23 Jan. 1615) 
“anno... suae aetatis XLII”; it is thus 
given by Walton who, to the best of Dr. 
King’s remembrance in 1664, was at Donne’s 
bedside three days before the poet's death. 
(See Dr. E. M. Simpson’s article in M.L.R., 
XLI [1946], p. 12). Hence I cannot see any 
gteat likelihood in Dr. Garrod’s suggestion 
that the graver put “XLII” instead of 





“XLIII”; everything indicates that both 
Dr. King’s management of the poet’s affairs 
and Walton’s first-hand knowledge of the 
events precluded any possibility of the 
making of such an error, or of its being 
allowed to remain if made. On this evi- 
dence, therefore, Donne was born after 22 
Jan, 1572, 

(h) The engraving by Lombart prefixed 
to the 1651 edition of Donne’s ‘ Letters’ 
states that Donne died (31 Mar. 1631) 
“Anno aetatis suae 59.” Whatever else the 
younger Donne tampered with in the con- 
tents of the volume, we have no need to 
doubt his care for the accuracy of this in- 
formation. Hence, Donne was born before 
31 Mar. 1572. 

The sum of the evidence so far presented 
points to a date between 22 Jan. and 12 
Feb, 1572, as the date of Donne’s birth; the 
only opposing evidence is the least reliable, 
in (a) and (b) above. Let us now suppose 
that “anno aetatis suae” can also in the 
seventeenth century mean, as we understand 
the phrase nowadays, “in the ——th year 
of his age.” Giving this meaning to the 
phrase in the documents in which it appears 
(viz. (b), (f),° (g), and (h) above) we arrive 
at the following results: 

(b) Donne would now be 17 in 1591 and 
therefore born after 24 Mar. 1573. This is, 
of course, impossible in the light of the indis- 
putable evidence of (c). 

(f) Donne, being 49 about 12 Feb. 1622, 
must have been born after 12 Feb. {approxi- 
mately) 1572. 

(h) Donne would be 58 when he died, 
and therefore born after 31 Mar. 1572. 

But in (g) we meet a crucial case. If 
Donne was only 41 when he took Orders, 
he must have been born after 22 Jan. 1573. 
Now this is in direct conflict with the evi- 
dence of (c), the sworn testimony of two 
very reputable citizens of London; to inter- 
pret “anno aetatis suae” as “ approaching 
the age of” in this statement written by 
Donne himself is thus obviously impossible. 
Here we have one definite instance where 
the Latin phrase must mean “having 
reached the age of,” no matter in what sense 
others used it in Donne’s time. Further, we 
may safely assume that Donne used it con- 
sistently, at any rate in the last ten years of 
his life, and that therefore it is similarly 
used in (f), a document written ten years 
earlier than (g) with similar conscious 
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| 
seriousness. Hence, Donne was born before 


12 Feb. 1572; and as a result the phrase 
“anno aetatis suae ” cannot have its modern 
sense in (h) either. 

Thus we are led back to the conclusions 
arrived at by assuming what I have shown 
to be true of the main documents connected 
with the date of Donne’s birth — viz. that 
“ anno aetatis suae ” means “ aged.” Donne 
was born, then, between 22 Jan, and 12 
Feb. 1572. If the statement on Marshall's 
engraving (b above) does not agree, it may 
be only about two months out; Dr. Garrod 
seems to be five months out. 


W. MILGATE. 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BRANCH 
OF THE LUMLEYS: 


AND THEIR ONE UNPLACED GROUP. 
(See cxc. 33 seq.) 


[t will be recalled, from the above-given re- 

ference, that this Unplaced Group begins 
with three brothers, namely:—;(1) Mathew 
Lumley of Church Brampton, gentleman 
(buried at Brampton on 6 Sept. 1580; Will, 
dated 2 Sept. 1580, proved in Arch. North- 
ampton 28 Jan. 1581); (2) Ambrose Lumley, 
living 2 Sept. 1580; and (3) Gregorie Lumley, 
likewise living 2 Sept. 1580. 

As to the first of the three: —I suggested 
at that reference that he may have married 
twice, namely (1) Elizabeth née fey 
the lady buried at Brampton as “ Elizabeth 
Lumley ” on 19 Nov. 1572 was his wife; and 
(2) Anne née , who was living, his 
wife, at the date of his said Will, 2 Sept. 1580. 

In view, however, of what will hereinafter 
appear, I am now satisfied that he only mar- 
ried once and that the said Anne neé 
was his only wife. This being so, I can only 
suppose that such “Elizabeth Lumley,” so 
buried on 19 Nov. 1572, was either a sister or, 
more likely, the mother of the three said 
brothers, 

As to the second of the three: —I had at 
that reference no further information to give, 
save that he finds no mention in the Registers 
of Brampton. 

As to the third of the three: —I pointed 
out that, like his said brother Ambrose Lum- 
ley, he finds no mention in the Registers of 
Brampton. 
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I suggested, however, the possibility of his 
having removed to Co. Suffolk, and of his 
being identical with one Gregorye Lumley 
of Great Waldingfield in that county, the 
Inventory of whose goods, dated 18 Mar. 
1601/2 and totalling in value £19 9s. 4d., is 
preserved to-day in the Diocesan Registry at 
Norwich. Your contributor, Mr. Francis 
W. STEER, F.R.Hist.S., had been so good as 
to have a copy of it made for me. 

Continuing his kindness, Mr. STEER has 
now found for me the Will of such Gregorye 
Lumley and has sent me a copy of it. Such 
Will bears date 8 Dec. 1601 and was proved 
in the Consistory Court of Norwich on 6 
Feb. 1601/2. Such Testator—describing 
himself as “ Gregorie Lumley of Great 
Waldingfield, husbandman” — left “the 
house lands and yards with the appurten- 


ances wherein I now dwell to my wife Joan . 


for and during her natural life,” and “ after 
her decease to my children then living, to be 
divided equally amongst them”; and he 
appointed “ Joan my wife” as his residuary 
legatee and sole executrix. 

Not a very helpful Will to the genealogist! 
It contains nothing to indicate that such tes- 
tator was the Gregorie Lumley brother of 
the said Mathew and Ambrose Lumley; and 
that remains accordingly as yet without an 
answer. 


Origin of the Group. 


As to the paternal origin of the said three 
brothers :—I suggested that they were pro- 
bably second cousins of the eleven children 
(eight sons and three daughters) of Henry 
Lumley of Clipston, the centenarian (c. 
1491-c. 1591), the only child of John Lumley 
of Clipston (born, say, c. 1459), who was 
(per the Harleian MSS. 1094, fo. 10, and 
1184, fo. 10, at the British Museum) the 
“ eldest” son of Andrew Lumley of Church 
Brington, there living in 1458/9 and on 10 
June 1459, 

I suggested in fact that the grandfather of 
the said three brothers was one of the 
younger sons of the said Andrew Lumley, 
but I had no knowledge at that time of the 
Christian name of any of such younger sons 
or (if more than two) of either of them. 

I am now in a position to be able to add 
considerably to the information thus above 
outlined, first by the aid of a Deed of date 
21 Nov. 1499 and secondly by a Will of sixty 
years later, namely 1559. 
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The Deed of 1499. 


It will be remembered that the said And- 
rew Lumley himself was the younger son 
of Richard Lumley of Harleston, the Writ 
for whose I.P.M. was issued on 8 July 1459, 
and whose I.P.M. itself, in the P.R.O., was 
of date 3 Nov. 1459 (see clxxxix. at p. 262, 
as corrected at cxc. 44) by Cicelie née 
Holdenby his wife, and that their elder son 
was Robert Lumley of Harleston (living 
1435, 9 and 13 July 1448 and 1458-9; ob. vita 
patris and ob. therefore in the early half of 
1459), whose only child John Lumley of 
Harleston (born c. 1449), together with Alice 
née his wife, sold Harleston to 
Thomas Andrew in (per Baker’s ‘ History of 
Northamptonshire ’) the year 1500, and some 
time later—whilst still retaining certain pro- 
perty at Harleston—retired to Maidwell in 
the same county and died without issue. 

Baker, loc. cit., Was not quite accurate in 
giving 1500 as the date of such sale. The 
correct date was 21 Nov. 1499, but I will 
come to that presently; pausing here to iden- 
tify such Alice, the wife of the said John 
Lumley of Harleston, her identity having 
only recently come to light. 

That it has come to light now is due to the 
courtesy of Mr. A. T. Butler of the College 
of Arms, Windsor Herald, who has kindly 
sent me a note of the case of “ Lumley v. 
Isham,” reported in ‘ Early Chancery Pro- 
ceedings,’ vol. vi, i500-1515. This shows 
that in 1502-3 such John Lumley of Harles- 
ton brought an action of debt against Wil- 
liam Isham of Pyncheley (sic: for Pychley, 
the home of the Ishams before they moved 
to Lamport), concerning the Settlement made 
on the marriage of Alice, daughter of the 
defendant, with the complainant. 

Alice, the wife of such John Lumley of 
Harleston, was thus Alice née Isham, daugh- 
ter of William Isham of Pychley. 

This thus proved, I can proceed with the 
greater facility, seeing that it explains the 
appearance of two Ishams amongst the ten 
feoffees mentioned in respect of one of the 
covenants on the part of the above-men- 
tioned Thomas Andrew in the said deed of 
21 Nov, 1499, 

This deed of 21 Nov. 1499—a very lengthy 
deed giving the various covenants concern- 
ing the sale of Harleston by such John Lum- 
ley and Alice (née Isham) his wife to such 
Thomas Andrew, then of Charwelton—is 








now preserved in the Birmingham Reference 
Library and is there numbered MS. 242786; 
and I have to thank Mr. H. M. CASHMORE, 
F.L.A., City Librarian of Birmingham, for 
his kindness in making a copy of it for me. 
Happily, I can content myself here with 
reference to but one of the covenants. That 
covenant was one on the part of such 
Thomas Andrew with ten persons (other 
than the said John Lumley and Alice his 
wife), all named as feoffees of the manors, 
lands and tenements concerned to the use of 
the said John Lumley of Harleston and 
Alice his wife for their lives and the life of 
the longer liver of them in respect of a cer- 
tain rent to be paid to such John and Alice 
Lumley by such Thomas Andrew. Of those 
ten persons the final four are:—‘ Thomas 
Isham of Pychley, John Isham his brother, 
and John Lumley and Thomas Lumley 
sonnes to Andrew Lumley.” 

Such last-mentioned John Lumley is of 

course the already mentioned John Lumley 
of Clipston born (say) c. 1459, the eldest son 
of such Andrew Lumley; and here, at last, 
we have the Christian name of at least one of 
such Andrew Lumley’s younger sons, namely 
Thomas Lumley. It is also clear from such 
deed that such Andrew Lumley, as well as 
such two sons, was still living on 21 Nov. 
1499, . 
Such John Lumley of Clipston—who, as 
will readily have been gathered, was a first 
cousin of such John Lumley of Harleston— 
married, probably in or about 1490, Elizabeth 
née Harington, second daughter and one of 
the ten co-heiresses of Sir James Harington 
(I.P.M. in the P.R.O., 28 July 1497) of Brix- 
worth, etc.; Knight. It may well be the case, 
therefore, that such Thomas Lumley, his 
brother, married at about the same time, per- 
haps even earlier. 

Such Thomas Lumley may well, therefore, 
have been the grandfather of the said three 
brothers, Mathew, Ambrose and Gregorie 
Lumley; and, with the foregoing fresh in- 
formation before my readers, I am very 
hopeful that some of them may be able to 
supply the further information yet needed. 

I now pass on to a date sixty years later. 


The Will of 1559 
In this year 1559 one Alyce Whitinge of 
Harleston made her Will. It bears no precise 


date and it was proved in Arch. Northamp- 
ton (Book R, fo. 123) on 2 July 1560. An 
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abstract of it made by Mrs. D. M. Dancer, 
formerly Miss D. M. Bond,—a very care- 
ful research worker who has made for me 
several abstracts of Wills in Arch. North- 
ampton, now preserved at Birmingham—has 
been most kindly lent to me by Mr. C. J. 
W. Whiting of Derby, himself a member of 
the Whiting family of Harleston. 

Such testatrix does not give her status: 
spinster, married woman, or widow; but that 
does not matter. Her bequests are what 
matter; and, whether or not she was in any 
way related to the Lumleys, the fact remains 
that it was to them, in the main, that her 
bequests were made. She left legacies to 
them as follows, namely, to: Henry Lum- 
ley and Alyce (Alice) his wife; Edward, 
Luke, Ambrose and Gregorie Lumley; Marie 
Lumley, Bridgett Lumley, Marsey Lumley, 
“daughters of the aforesaid Henry Lum- 
ley ’; and Anne Lumley; and she appointed 
as her residuary legatee and executor Myles 
(Miles) Lumley who proved her said Will on 
the date above given, 2 July 1560. 

We can easily recognise all these Lumleys, 
gaat I think, even the said Anne Lum- 
ey. 

Henry Lumley and Alice his wife were, of 
course the already-mentioned Henry Lumley 
of Clipston, the centenarian (c. 1491-c. 
1591) and Alice née Osborn his wife. 

Edward, Luke and Miles Lumley were 
respectively the 7th, 4th and 6th of the eight 
sons of the said Henry and Alice Lumley. 
(Such Miles Lumley, as my readers will re- 
member, was almost certainly the Founder 
of the Later Lumleys of Harleston, who 
flourished circa 1545 onwards. See clxxxvii. 
268, and, with confirmatory evidence, 
clxxxviii. 144.) 

Marie (Mary) Bridgett (Bridget), and 
Marsey (Mercy) Lumley were the only 
pai of the said Henry and Alice Lum- 

ey. 

Ambrose and Gregorie Lumley :—Their 
position next to Edward and Luke in such 
Will is strongly indicative of their belonging 
to one and the same generation of the Lum- 
leys, whilst the fact that they follow (and do 
not precede) such Edward and Luke is indi- 
cative of the fact that the testatrix was deal- 
ing with the male issue of the said Henry and 
Alice Lumley first, before dealing with male 
members of the family who were not of their 
issue. 

Anne Lumley—the only one of the eleven 


| Lumleys mentioned by the testatrix as to 
whom there could be any possible doubt— 
seems almost certainly to have been Anne 
née , wife of the already mentioned 
Matthew Lumley of Church Brampton, and 
thus sister-in-law of the said Ambrose and 
Gregorie Lumley. This, therefore, I will 
assume as accurate. 
Resultant Facts to Date 

Thus, now, to come back to the three 
brothers, we are in a position to state the 
facts as follows: — 

Matthew Lumley of Church Brampton, 
born (say), c. 1520, married, probably (as 
stated at cxc. 35) in or about 1553 and cer- 
tainly by 1559, Anne née , by whom 
he had issue as shown at exc. 36, and, 
dying in 1580, was buried at Brampton on 6 
Sept. 1580; his Will, dated 2 Sept. 1580, being 
proved in Arch. Northampton on 28 Jan. 
1581. 

Ambrose Lumley, born (say) c. 1522, was 
living in 1559 and on 6 Sept. 1580. 

Gregorie Lumley, born (say) c. 1524, was 
likewise living in 1559 and on 6 Sept. 1580; 
and he may conceivably (though, perhaps, 
somewhat doubtfully) be the same person as 
the Gregorie Lumley of Great Waldingfield, 
Co. Suffolk, who married Joan née 
and had issue by her and died between 8 
Dec. 1601 and 6 Feb. 1601/2, and to whose 
Will and to the Inventory of whose goods I 
have already referred. 

I am not without hope that such fuller 
statement of the facts concerning the three 
brothers, as thus now ascertained, may en- 
able some of my readers to identify for me 
the parents and the Lumley grandparents of 
the said three brothers; and it would be 
pleasing, indeed, if their mother should prove 
to have been the “Elizabeth Lumley” so 
buried at Brampton on 19 Nov. 1572 as 
aforesaid, and if their paternal grandfather 
should prove to have been the Thomas Lum- 
ley, now at last discovered, who was living 
on 21 Nov. 1499, brother of the above- 
mentioned John Lumley of Clipston, born 
(say) c. 1459 and likewise living on 21 Nov. 
1499, and one of the younger sons of Andrew 
Lumley of Church Brington who was living 
in 1458/9, on 10 June 1459, and likewise on 
21 Nov. 1499, 

Any clue whatsoever would be more than 
| welcome, to the end that the Ancient 
| Northern Family of Lumley may at long 
‘last be enabled to give to this hitherto 
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“Unplaced Group” its appropriate setting 
in the Northants Branch of the Family. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


GABRIEL NEIL.— Gabriel Neil (1797- 

1862), the erudite editor of Zachary 
Boyd’s ‘Last Battel of the Soule in 
Death, etc., was a notable contributor 
to the first and second Series of ‘N. 
and Q.’ I possess a number of his manu- 
script drafts of contributions sent in 
during these early years. I have also his 
manuscript catalogue ofvhis library, enriched 
by his comments on most of his books. He 
was a collector of some little note, owning 
a good array of curious and out-of-the-way 
items. Apart from his work on Boyd he 
was responsible for a good deal of political 
journalism, as well as acting in an editorial 
capacity, anonymously, for some of his 
friends. Though little remembered at the 
present day, he was certainly an interesting 
old figure, typical of a race of bibliophiles 
that has vanished for ever. 

Like his contemporaries, Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe and James Maidment, Neil 
was in the habit of annotating his treasured 
volumes pretty freely. His notes, clearly 
written in a firm hand, are always worth 
reading. I have a number of volumes so 
enhanced in value. I transcribe Neil’s com- 
ments since they are not unworthy of pre- 
servation in these columns which he enriched 
in his time. 

1. In a copy of ‘Poems: Consisting 
Chiefly of Odes and Elegies,’ Glasgow, 1810. 

The Author of this work was Dr Peebles Minister 
of the Newton Kirk of Ayr—When a boy I often 
heard him preach there, and saw the exercise of 
Discipline on incontinent couples which then 
astonished me very much. He was an excellent 
pious Minister, of a plain pleasant delivery; A 
volume of his Sermons is printed, and besides his 
prose works a poem entitled the “ Crisis” in 1804 
to rouse the patriotism of the Country when at 
that time threatened with French invasion — He 
died in 1826 and must have been a pretty aged 
man. G. N. 

2. In a copy of ‘ The Poems of Sir Robert 
Aytoun, Edited by Charles Roger,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1844, 

My Opinion. Except for the curiosity of col- 
lecting and reviving the English Poems of Sir 
Robert Aytoun they may be pronounced poor stuff 
—Possessing no germ of interest whatever in com- 





parison to most of our Scottish Poets of that and 
Previous aeras—The fashion of the day in which | 
he wrote, particularly the insipid Court Class of ' 


Poets, allowed them in Love matters to make up, 
and take down, and alter their Mistresses (as the 
Milliners do their dresses) into every conceivable 
shape—hence all in general, is cold, stiff, hypocriti- 
cal and whining—want of Nature, want of heart— 
sentiments even with the highest support of a 
crowd of Learning and Classical allegory, all forced 
in the extreme, no touching or moving effect is 
ever produced on the soul of the reader by their 
strains—Such may be considered the character of 
Sir R.A.’s verses, which would take a much more 
talented Editor than has ever been seen, to keep 
them afloat in the world—As for the “ease and 
smoothness ” of the versification so much lauded, 
if seen at all it is exceedingly scarce— 

As a per Contra, hear the natural and jocular 
verses A ar an old Greek Professor (in his MS) to 
his Sweetheart— 


If ever woman had a true heart, 

That woman is my Christian Stuart; 
Nothing her Honesty can crack, 

She is true steel quite through the back; 
If now and then a fire spark flies 

From steel, need that prove a surprise. 





First Christie Stuart of Netherplace, 
Then Christie Stuart of God’s grace; 
O Doctor ‘Moor thou always true art — 
To the sweet name of Christie Stuart. 





My worthy Christian, my true faithful dear, 
While she is with me nothing will I fear ; 

I will declare this truth to my last end, 
She is my best, my worthiest, faithful friend. 


G.N. 
Neil appears to have had possession of a 
large amount of MS. material by Professor 
Moor, who taught in Glasgow University in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 


J. L. WEiR. 


(CHARLES THOMAS GRANT. — Charles 

Thomas Grant was born about 1769- 
70. and was second son of Lieut.-General Sir 
Francis Grant (1717-1781), M.P., who was 
son of Sir James Grant, Bart., of Grant. 
Francis Grant married, 1768, Katherine 
Sophia, daughter of Joseph Cox of Stam- 
fordvale, Co. Berks, by his wife Katherine 
Sophia Sheffield, daughter of John, 4th Duke 
of Buckinghamshire. 

He seems to have served in the army 
throughout his life, and had a most varied 
military career. In a MS. Bombay Army 
List, 1789, he is shown as lieut., H1M. 77th 
Regt., with rank from 14 Nov. 1788. Ina 
similar list, 1 Jan. 1798, he is shown amongst 
the casualties for the preceding year as 
having been transferred, 15 Nov. 1797, from 
the 77th to the 2nd Batt. 29th Regt., by pro- 
motion. The 2/29th was ordered to be 
raised 12 March 1795, and was incorporated 
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with the Ist Batt., October 1796. Apparently | 


Grant was promoted into the new 2nd Batt. 
and remained in the single amalgamated 
Batt. In an Army List of 1797, he is shown 
as capt., H.M. 29th Regt., regimental rank 
29 Sept. 1796, army rank 24 April 1795. He 
appears then to have entered the 2nd Life 
Guards (cornet, 28 Nov. 1797; lieut., 29 Nov. 
1797; capt., 25 Sept. 1799; retired by sale, 
15 Feb. 1808) and next the 7th Royal Fusi- 
liers (lieut., 2 May 1811), from which corps 
he transferred to the Ist Foot (Royal Scots) 
(lieut., 11 June 1811; paymaster 2nd Batt., 
3 May 1815; resigned and placed on half- 
pay list, 25 Sept. 1828). He returned to 
India in 1816, arriving at Calcutta by the 
ship Asia in September with his second wife 
and two daughters (see below), and joined 
the 2nd Batt. Royal Scots at Jalna in the 
Madras Presidency. In July 1817 he ob- 
tained employment in the British-organised 
army of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and in 
August 1822 was a captain therein, and 
brigade-major of the Hingoli Brigade. He 
appears to have left the Nizam’s service, or 
perhaps died, in 1831, for he is shown in the 
Madras Army Lists up to March 1831 but 
is not in the issue for December 1831; 
though he still appears in the Bengal Direc- 
tory and Annual Register, 1834. 1 should 
much like to know when and where he died. 

He married, firstly, presumably in India in 
or before 1791, Hannah ——-; and, secondly, 
24 April 1798 (? at Bombay), Hon. Emelia 
Sophia, fifth daughter of Hon. Lucius Cary, 
who was son of the 7th Viscount Falkland 
and father of the 8th and 9th Viscounts. She 
was raised to the rank and precedency of a 
viscount’s daughter in 1834; her nephew, 
the 10th Viscount, married one of William 
IV’s daughters by Dorothea Jordan and was 
Governor of Bombay 1848-53. 

His son by his first wife, Cahrles St. John 
Grant, born at Bombay 23 May 1791, en- 
tered the Madras Army, and died as a 
lieutenant-colonel in 1852, having married 
twice and had issue by both wives. Charles 
Thomas’s son by the second wife, Ensign 
Cary Francis Grant, died at Jalna of cholera, 
9 July 1817, aged 18, when serving with his 
father’s corps, the Royal Scots. His twin 
daughters were both married at St. John’s 
Church, Secunderabad, 21 Sept. 1819: 


Almeria Laura Grant to Capt. Joseph | 
Wetherall of the Royal Scots, and Emelia | 


Sophia Grant to Capt. Frederick Larkins 





Doveton of the Madras Cavalry. The last- 
mentioned (1791-1859) became a lieutenant- 
general, I do not know whether either 
daughter had issue. 

His transfer to the Life Guards, and sub- 
sequently to a paymastership in India, sug- 
gest that he came into money shortly before, 
or as a result of, his second marriage, but 
ran through it in ten or fifteen years. 

For details of his parentage I am indebted 
to Sir Patrick Cadell, and for the dates of 
many of his commissions to Mr. A. S. White, 
Librarian of the War Office. 


H. BULLOcK. 


DUDLEY THIRD BARON NORTH OF 

KIRTLING.— The Complete Peerage,’ 
IX, 655, 656, tells us that the third Baron 
was born in London and baptized at St 
Gregory’s 18 Sept. 1582, and that he died 
16 Jan. 1665/6, aged 83. A footnote says, 
“The year of his death is presumed to be 
1665/6, for it is most unlikely that the Lord 
North who attended a horse-race with the 
King in March 1665/6 could have been the 
old lord, then 83.” Apart from the fact that 
many men of 83 are well able to go to the 
races, there is in this case no need to guess 
or presume. Kirtling Church, very near to 
Lord North’s house, Kirtling Towers, con- 
tains three relevant documents; first, an in- 
scription put there by Dudley North in his 
lifetime to record his relief from a lifelong 
disease and other troubles in his 84th year, 
and dated 22 Feb. 1665; secondly, his tomb- 
stone stating that he died on 6 Jan. 1666 in 
his 85th year; and, lastly, the Register of 
Burials which has seven entries under 1666, 
dated respectively 29 March, 25, 28 Aug., 
17, 21 Sept., 11 Nov., 9 Jan. This last entry 
is, “The Right Hone Dudley Lord North 
Baron of Kirtlinge was buried the Nineth 
day of January Anno Domini 1666.” The 
year clearly began on Lady-Day, and all 
these ages and old-fashion dates seem to 
be consistent only with the supposition that 
(in modern reckoning) Dudley the third 
Baron was born in or about September 1582, 
recovered his health in February 1666, was 
consequently able to be at a horse race with 
the King on 13 Mar. 1666, and died on 6 
Jan. 1667 in the 85th year of his age. The 
*D.N.B.” has both dates (1581-1666) wrong. 


Cc M. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





THE REV. WILLIAM LANGLEY.—Is 
any reader in a position to add any fur- 
ther information? 

It would appear that he was born at 
Prestwich in 1596, the son of Matthias 
Langley and Mary Moore of Bank Hall, that 
he was educated at Manchester Grammar 
School and Brasenose College and that he 
spent a considerable part of his life in some 
capacity at the University, possibly in some 
official connection. He seems to have been 
buried at Wellington, Shropshire, on 18 May 
1689, which living he held jointly with that 
of Stoke-upon-Tern from 1660 or before 
and 1666 respectively. 

He signed the Protestation at Oldham in 
1642 and the Staffordshire Ministers’ Testi- 
mony at Ellastone in 1648; he was the 
author of an autobiography or part of one, 
‘The Persecuted Minister,’ and ‘ The Death 
of Charles the First Lamented,’ which estab- 
lish his presence at St. Mary’s, Lichfield, 
Wellington, and Edenfield in this county. 

He was Rector of Cheadle, Staffordshire, 
assisted at Prestwich, and was appointed to 
Checkley in Staffordshire in 1645, but this 
was cancelled shortly as the patron was not 
a delinquent. 

He may also have been presented by the 
Crown to West Kirby on 23 March 1639, 
and other papers in the Chadderton MSS. 
appear to have been his handiwork. His 
wives seem to have been Jane, daughter of 
Ralph Browne, of Maer, Staffordshire, and 
Katherine, daughter of Edmund Assheton of 
Chadderton. 

References occur in ‘ Staffordshire Incum- 
bents and Parochial Records’ (1530-1680) 
by W. N. Landor; The Staffordshire Record 
Seciety volume for 1915; Shaw’s ‘ Annals of 
Oldham’; The V.C.H. Lancashire; Biblio- 
theca Staffordiensis; Shaw’s ‘History of Staf- 
fordshire; & Wood’s ‘ Athenae’; Shaw’s 
“Minutes of the Bury Presbyterian Classis 
1647-1657’; Walker’s ‘Sufferings of the 
Clergy’; The Harleian Society, Visitation 
Section, vol. Ixxvii, quoting Ashmolean 
MSS. 858, p. 125; Harwood’s ‘ History 
of Lichfield’; Calamy’s ‘ Nonconformist’s 
Memorial’ and continuation; Booker’s 
‘Memorials of the Church in Prestwich ’; 
and Perry-Gore’s ‘ Oldham Chapelry.’ 


' 
1 





The autobiography is printed in vol. ciii. | 


of the Chetham Society, edited by Canon 
Raines, but despite this array of references 
there are still certain points which require 
ventilation, 

The reference in Foster's Alumni 
Oxoniensis to William Langley of Pembroke 
College in connection with these livings is 
clearly erroneous. He is the only William 
Langley in the seventeenth century that 
that college claims and was the son of Wil- 
liam Langley, both of Berkshire, born about 
1610, who married Anne Langley of Hill 
End in that county and Priscilla Ayscough 
of York, his executrix, and who was buried 
at St. Saviour’s in that city in May 1679. 
He was an armiger. In Ellastone and 
Cheadle Parish Registers the names of the 
Wives are Jane and Katherine. 

T. H. Hitt. 

Liverpool. 

PHILLIP OF AUSTRALIA. — Has any 

reader any knowledge of the ancestry of 
Admiral Arthur Phillip “the Founder of 
Australia.” He was born in London in 


' 1738, the son of Jacob. Phillip, and his wife 


Elizabeth Breach, the widow of Captain 
Herbert, R.N. Jacob Phillip, who is said to 
have been of Jewish birth, came to England 
from Frankfurt-am-Maine. In England he 
was first a steward and later a teacher of 
languages. In the record of the principal 
Jewish families of Frankfurt of the eight- 
eenth century there is no mention of one 
bearing the name of Phillip, although this 
was known as a Jewish name in the district. 
Jewish surnames in Northern Europe were 
not yet fixed at that time so Jacob Phillip, 
if a Jew, may have borne another name in 
Germany. Further, he may not have been 
a member of a Frankfurt family, but coming 
from a neighbouring city may have resided 
there only for a time. At the moment the 
Jewish origin of Admiral Phillip is a matter 
of doubt, but his name, the city of his 
father’s origin, and the latter’s occupation of 
teacher of languages, all seem to support it. 
ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


MARKE FAMILY OF PITMINSTER, 

SOMERSET.—There was a family of 
Marke, who were yeomen, living at Pit- 
minster, Somersetshire, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Can anyone 
tell me whether they had a coat of arms, or 
a device? 

ARTHUR W. MARKS. 
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(CHURCH SERVICES.—It has been the 

good and well-established rule for con- 
tributors to these columns that they should 
avoid subjects of religious and political con- 
troversy, but it would, I think, be of great 
value to historians if the dates of changes in 
Church of England services since the 
Oxford revival could be recorded. Included 
among them, for instance, would be the 
dates of the reintroduction of vestments, the 
ceremonial use of incense, and the disuse of 
wigs by bishops and the wearing of cope and 
mitre by them. The wearing of the black 
gown in the pulpit by preachers was not un- 
common in the eighteen-eighties, and may 
not wholly have disappeared. When did the 
west galleries of village churches lose their 
orchestras, and when did the barrel organ 
disappear? Information on these and kin- 
dred points, which could well be recorded 
without comment, will be invaluable when 
the history of the Church in the last one 
hundred years comes to be written. 


A. C. E. 


[NSCRIPTION AT BLAKENEY, NOR- 

FOLK.—Can any reader give me the 
translation of the following inscription 
found on a stone among the sand dunes at 
Blakeney, Norfolk? It may be a form of 
Celtic. 


MAS AG IMTHEACHT TA TU ANOIS 
AVOUREEN GO VILLA TU SLON! 
AGAS NI HEAL DOMH SNAMH 
AGAS NI HEAL DOMH SNAMH TU 
GARAGH DHILIS 


The only punctuation is the exclamation 
mark at the end of the second line and there 
seems no sign of a full stop at the end of 
the last line. The lettering is deeply cut into 
the stone, so I don’t think it is weathered 
away. I shall be very grateful for the trans- 
lation for I am spending a lot of time this 
winter on writing the history and it might 
lead to something. 

J. WALLACE. 


GIR GEORGE HEWETT. — Wanted, the 

dates on which he became (i) a general, 
(ii) G.C.B., (iii) Irish privy councillor. Also 
the date of his creation as baronet, which 
is variously given as 1818 and 6 Nov. 1813. 


H. BULLOCK. 


| 
| 


“i. SOAR,” DEVON. — Foster’s Alumni 

Oxonienses, Early Series, gives Nicho- 

las Adams (matric. Oriel Coll. 1707) as son 
of Nicholas, of Soar, Devon, gent: 

Where was this place. The district was 

probably Totnes. Search for it, as well as 

the possible Goar (Gore), is without result, 


R. BINGHAM ADAMs. 
Oxford. 


A BEE-KEEPER’S PROVERB. — In the 
nice booklet, ‘ A Countryman’s Calen- 
dar, Sayings for the Months,’ compiled by 
Gerald Cooper Bateman, Ditchling, 1928, 
Tage I found the following bee-keeper’s 
rule: 
A swarm of bees in May 
is worth a load of hay, 


But a swarm in July 
is not worth a fly. 


I don’t know the source of this saying, nor 





its age, but I am very puzzled to find a simi- 
lar Czech proverb which looks like a word- 
for-word translation from it. It reads: 

Roj, ktery se v maji roji, 

za plny vuz sena stoji; 

Vv cerynu rojeni 

nestoji za zvoneni. 


(I.e. literally: The swarm that swarms in 
May — is worth a full wagon of hay; — 
swarming in June—isn’t worth a_bell’s 
tolling.) 

This Czech saying is given by Frantisek 
Ladislav Celakovsky in his superb collection 
of Slavonic proverbs, ‘ Mudroslovi ndrodu 
slovanského ve prislovich’ (i.e.: ‘ Wise 
Sayings of the Slavonic People in Pro- 
verbs’), Prague 1852, p. 448, in the section 
of meteorological sayings. I suppose the 
two sayings, as quoted above, astonishing as 
they are by their nearly identical formula- 
tion, and differing only slightly by the in- 
dication of the .second month, have a 
common source, perhaps a medieval Latin 
distich. Does anyone know something 
about it? 

O. F. BABLER. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 





LASCELLES FAMILY. — Alan Lascelles 
had large estates in Fifeshire in the 
twelfth century. He married Juliana Sumer- 
ville and had two sons, Alan and Duncan. 
| Was Alan an ancestor of the Earl of Hare- 
wood’s family? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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DE VETERIPONTE (OR VIPOND) 
FAMILY.—The following notes are said 
to refer to the Scottish family of de Veteri- 
ponte (or Vipond), and I should be glad if 
any readers could add to them so as to com- 
pile a pedigree of the family. I am in- 
debted to Mr. G. F. Black of New York for 
1. The first of the family on record would 
appear to have been William de Veteriponte, 
who gave the Church of Hornersdene to the 
Abbey of Kelso, c. 1165, and also witnessed 
a charter by William the Lion, c. 1165-1177. 
About 1160 he granted the “ eschalingas in 
Lambremore” to the Church of St. Marie 
of Kelso, a gift witnessed by Fulcone de 
Vyerpunt. William de Veteriponte married 
firstly Emma de St. Hilary. Did he marry 
Matilda de St. Andrew, a granddaughter of 
Robert de Quincy of Tranent and Fawside, 
as his second wife? He had three sons. 

2. William de Veteriponte (c. 1200), his 
eldest son, granted to the Abbey of Holyrood 
a tithe of his coal of Kareddin (Carriden). 
Whom did he marry and what issue had he? 

3. Ivo de Veteriponte, probably a brother 
of William, gifted the Church of St. Foylan, 
“de majore Sowrby ” (Sowrbie in Wigtown- 
shire) to the Abbey of Dryburgh, c. 1200. 

4. Robert de Veteriponte may have been 
the third brother. He married Idonea, 
daughter of John Builly of Tickhill. He had 
issue, John de Veteriponte who married 
Sibilla, a daughter of William Ferrars, 5th 
Earl of Derby by his first wife Joan Des- 
pencer. 

5. Nicholas de Veteriponte and his spouse 
Anabella made a gift of Swaynyston (Swan- 
ston) to the Hospital of Soltre, which was 
witnessed by William de  Veteriponte, 
dominus de Boulton. Who were the parents 
of this Nicholas? What issue had he by 
Anabella? 

6. Dominus Henricus de Veteriponte wit- 
nessed a charter of Malcolm, fourth Earl of 
Levanax, c. 1285. What is known of him? 

7. Sir William de Veteriponte is described 
as the sixth baron of Langton. Who were 
his parents? He was slain on the Scottish 
side at Bannockburn. His only child and 
heiress, Mariota, married Sir Alexander de 
Cockburn. 

Any additions or corrections will be appre- 
ciated. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Seton Cottage, Springholm, Castle-Douglas. 





Replies. 





JAMES (DR.), MASTER OF ST. BEES 
SCHOOL: HIS ANCESTRY. 


(11 S. 269, 357, 430.) 


AFTER some years’ interval, I have been 

able to test the inaccuracies contained 
in the admittedly, doubtful pedigree which I 
supplied in 1912. 

I am glad to be able to supply now some- 
thing which is historically accurate in its 
place, and, if its printing is permitted, I 
shall be grateful for the necessary room for 
repentance. 

Some of the information given below 
comes from contemporary MS. entries 
made in a * Book of Cheap and Good Hus- 
bandry’ (published 1660) which apparently 
belonged to Thomas James (III. in the 
pedigree set out below) with whom the 
authentic pedigree really begins. 

I give here three of these entries which 
are obviously made some years after the 
events recorded and one other made con- 
temporaneously : — 

“ April ye 12 1609 Janatt ye daughter of 
Thomas Cadnall baptised.” 

“ August ye 12th 1632 Thomas ye son of 
Heugh James baptised.” 

“ Aprille ye 21st 1644 Jaine ye daughter 
of Leonard Holline baptised.” 

“Thomas James son of Hugh and Jane 
James his wife daughter to John Scott of 
Beckfitt born Nov" the first 1697 Baptized 
the eight day by Nathanell Bowey.” 

I will now deal with the pedigree I sup- 
plied in 1912, and for convenience I keep to 
the same numbering of the generations. I 
have seen a copy of the Will of Roger James 
of Foolwilsyke in Scaleby proved at Car- 
lisle 25 May 1627, and as the testator men- 
tions only his sons Edward, Richard and 
John and a daughter Alice, I have no con- 
firmation of the statements formerly given 
under I. I therefore humbly begin: — 

I. —— James married and had issue: — 

II. Heugh James (possibly married Janatt 
dau. to Thomas Cadnall who was baptised 
12 April 1609). The Will of a Hugh James 
of Longparke was proved at Carlisle on 20 
Dec. 1672, but as the testator mentions only 
his sons Petter, Hough and Robert he cannot 


| be claimed as the father of Thomas III. This 
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Will was, however, witnessed by Robert 
Edmond and Thomas James. Heugh James 
had issue : — 

Ill. Thomas James of Longparke 
(“ Bailiffe of Scailbie’”—so called in the 
entry of the baptism of his son Thomas in 
the Scaleby registers) baptised 12 Aug. 1632, 
married Jaine dau. to Leonard Holline who 
was bapt. 21 April 1644; he buried Scailby 
24 July 1687, his Will proved the day before; 
she bur. Scailby 14 Sept. 1695. They had 


issue 4 sons and 4 daus., all except one men- ! 


tioned in both Wills, the eldest son: — 

IV. Hugh James of Longparke, baptised 
at St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle, 23 April 1/670, 
married twice, Ist to Jane Scott, dau. to 
John Scott of Beckfitt, and 2ndly to 
Ann (bapt. Cockermouth 4 Feb. 1679/80) 
dau. to Rev. Gavin Noble who was buried 
Rector of Great Orton Dec. 1693. Hugh 
survived his wife and died 15 July 1758, his 
Will being proved at Carlisle on 26 Aug. fol- 
lowing. By his second wife he was the 
father of Elizabeth who m. Thomas Gray- 
son whose daughter Ann married her 
cousin Dr. James VIb. By his Ist wife he 
had two sons, John, b. 4 Jan. 1698/9, and : — 

V. Thomas James of Thornbarrew, b. | 
Nov. 1697 who m. by lic. 25 Feb. 1723 at 
St. Andrew’s, Penrith, Mary Dawson. Dr. 
John James VIb. was the second son of this 
marriage. There were three daughters, 
Sarah, m. 1762 Wm. Burnthwaite; Jane, m. 
1764 John Hutton; and Elizabeth, m. 1769 
Wm. Wilkinson. There .were also sons, 
Hugh and Dawson, who died in infancy, 
and William of whom nothing beyond his 
christening at Greystoke 23 Sept. 1733 is 
known. Thomas of Thornbarrow died in 
1779 and his Will was proved at Carlisle 17 
July of that year, by his eldest son: — 

VlIa. Thomas James of Mostyn Hall, 
Penrith, m. by lic. 1755 Margaret Wood of 
Plumpton Head; he d. 1797, Will proved 
Carlisle 24 Oct. of that year; and she d. 1803, 
Will proved at Carlisle 30 Sept. of that year. 
Besides two daughters—Mary, who married 
twice, and Sarah, who m. at Gretna and 
Dalston Joseph Sanderson (20 April 1777)— 
Thomas and Margaret had a son: — 

VII. Thomas James of the Middle 
Temple, who in 1787 m. at St. Marylebone, 
Middlesex, Emily dau. to Hugh James of 
Enfield, possibly a cousin. There were two 
daughters of this marriage, one of whom 
m, —— Shirwin, and a son: — 


VIII. Captain James who m. his cousin 
dau. to William Wood Sanderson (a son of 
the Gretna marriage). 


WILFRID GUTCH. 
Lincolns Inn, 


UNIFORMS ON RAILWAY STATIONS 

(cxci. 38, 130)—Absence from London 
has prevented my replying to M. A. H. be- 
fore. He is quite correct. Post Office 
porters in charge of mails at big stations 
wore red coats and gold-laced caps. The 
coats soon disappeared in favour of sombre 
blue but the gold-laced caps remained and 
once got me into trouble when I was secre- 
tary of the Postmen’s Federation. They were 
only officially issued to full-time men, but 
by some mistake at Plymouth they were also 
given to part-time officers. The error was 
put right, on which the men wrote me, say- 
ing’ they had been degraded and I must get 
back their gold-laced caps at once. 

What had really happened was that the 
men had been swaggering round as promoted 
persons and could no longer do so. 

I could only reply that I was helpless and 
then received a couple of letters telling me 
that on trivial matters like increases of pay 
or reduction of hours, I might be of some 
use, but when it came to really important 
matters like gold-laced caps, I was an utter 
failure. 

G. H. STUART-BUNNING. 

Royal Societies Club, W.1. 


MONTE-CRISTO AND HIS_ WIFE: 

AUTHOR’S NAME (clxxxvii. 256).— 
A correspondent of the ‘American Notes 
and Queries ’ (March 1946) thinks that E. Le 
Prince’s ‘La Main du Défunt’ is the original 
of this English novel, in which the pro- 
tagonist is a Lord Hartleigh, who does not, 
however, figure at all in Le Prince’s work. 
So I'm still on the look-out for the original 
of ‘ Monte-Cristo and his Wife,’ if it is, as 
seems likely, a translation from the French. 


E. L. 


NURSERY RHYMES (cxci. 170).—The 

question raised by your correspondent, 
E. C., prompts me to make known that | 
am now, after some three years’ work, 
coming near to completing a Dictionary of 
| Traditional Nursery Rhymes. The best 
| book on the subject (other than J. O. Halli- 
' well’s ‘The Nursery Rhymes of England,’ 
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1842, etc., and ‘Popular Rhymes and 
Nursery Tales,’ 1849) is undoubtedly Lina 
Eckenstein’s ‘Comparative Studies in Nur- 
sery Rhymes,’ 1906. For further informa- 
tion one usually finds that one has to 
approach the subject obliquely, but Henry 
Bett’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes and Tales,’ 1924, 
and Lady A. B. Gomme’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Traditional Games of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ 1894-8, should be mentioned, while 
quite one of the best sources, needless to 
say, is ‘N. and Q.”’ 

If it is of interest to E. C., I might add that 
my own plan is to do for nursery rhymes 
very much what has already been done 
so exhaustively for proverbs and Christian 
names, i.e., to find the earliest recorded 
reference to a rhyme; to include variations 
at subsequent dates; to give references to 
literary associations; to state, where neces- 
sary, how the rhyme is employed; to sum- 
marise the various suggestions which have 
been made about the origin. I may say that 
on this last point some extraordinary sugges- 
tions have been made, varying from wild 
guesses to sheer falsification, and I would 
suggest to E. C. that there are one or two 
books, seemingly scholastic, which should 
be avoided at all costs. 

Perhaps’ I might take this opportunity of 
asking any readers who happen to have 
found an early or unusual recording, refer- 
ence, etc., to a nursery rhyme if they would 
like to pass it on to me, either direct or 
through ‘N. and Q.’ I may add that I 
have made a fairly extensive search through 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century song 
books and chapbooks, and have, I think, 
found some interesting early recordings not 
previously collected. 

Iona OPIE. 

4 Eldon Lodge, Kelso Place, W.8. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH’S USE OF 

JOHN ELWES IN ‘THE MISER’S 
DAUGHTER’ (cxci. 68).—Dr. CoLEMAN O. 
PARSONS would seem to have proved con- 
clusively that there is an identity between 
Ainsworth’s character, John Scarve, and the 
miser, John Elwes, whose life was written 
up by Topham and various successors. 
Ainsworth is a strangely neglected writer 
to-day yet it is not the least part of his value 
that he combined with his imaginative 
powers as a novelist a very real understand- 
ing of history and antiquarianism. A close 





relationship to the Gothic novelists gave him 
a touch of the macabre and the super- 
natural. As the dedication to ‘ The Lanca- 
shire Witches” shows, he was a close friend 
of James Crossley, F.S.A., a prominent 
member of the Chetham Society and of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society. 
In his invaluable ‘ William Harrison: Ains- 
worth and His Friends’ (London, 1911), 
S. M. Ellis has published numerous letters 
from Ainsworth to Crossley. They show, 
for example, that in writing * The Lancashire 
Witches,’ Ainsworth not only tramped the 
Pendle Hill country in order to secure 
colour but that he read carefully ‘ Pott’s 
Wondrous Discoverie of Witches in 1612 in 
the County of Lancaster,’ which Crossley 
edited for the Chetham Society in 1845 and 
also ‘Nicholas Assheton’s Journal,’ edited 
for the Chetham Society by the Lancashire 
antiquarian (also a friend of Ainsworth), the 
Rev. F. R. Raines in 1848. Ellis quotes a 
statement to show that Ainsworth intended 
to make use of considerable Jacobite 
material for ‘ The Miser’s Daughter’ but it 
did not fit in easily with the plot (ii, 51), 
and that he had been considering a story on 
this theme since April 1830 (i, 189). In his 
manuscript statement to Blanchard Jerrold, 
Ainsworth said that “ Cordwell Firebras is 
no fictitious personage” (ii, 51). Dr. 
PARSONS calls attention to a fact that is 
often overlooked. Ainsworth was a very 
respectable antiquary and utilised his an- 
tiquarian knowledge freely, disguising it 
under fictitious names. The first edition of 
‘The Miser’s Daughter’ is now very scarce 
and fetches good prices as a rarity. It was 
dedicated to his three daughters: “To my 
Three Dear Daughters, Fanny, Emily-Mary, 
and Blanche, I offer this Tale. W. H. A., 
Kensal Manor House. 15th Oct., 1842.” 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
Manchester. 


"THEATRE LIGHTING (cxci. 63, 109, 

172).—We submitted this query to our 
electric light expert, Mr. L. G. Applebee, 
Director of the Strand Electric Co. He 
answers as follows :— 


(i) The first London theatre to install and work 
stage lighting by means of electric light was the 
Savoy in 1881. 

(ii) Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry refused to 
use any other source of illuminant at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and therefore gas was used for this purpose 
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until they vacated the theatre in 1902. 

(iii) Dimming was by means of individual gas 
valves (taps) controlled in groups by master valves. 

(iv) A complete sharp black-out was never possible 
and, of course, not necessary, as a character turning 
a light down, the main lighting was slowly dimmed 
out. From an old print of the Paris Opera House, 
1880, it shows colours revolving around the battens, 
and it is feasible to suggest that one of these colour 
slides was in the form of a black-out shutter. 

(v) Fire Precautions. The first indication that I 
can find of any control over theatres regarding fire 
precautions is the Act of Parliament, 1878, known 
as the Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment Act, Sections 12 and 13. These par- 
ticular sections deal with fire precautions in theatres 
and similar buildings. All gas lighting apparatus 
had a wire guard fitted round the burner to stop 
draperies and so on coming in contact with the 
actual flame. The above-mentidned Act of Parlia- 
ment is still in force and is the authority under 
which the London County Council at present work. 
This body introduced its first regulations regarding 
the use of electricity in theatres in 1902 with an 
amendment in 1906, although there were certain 
regulations in regard to cinematograph projectors 
enforced in 1900. There have of course been sundry 
amendménts since the date quoted above. 


Theatre Industry Journal (October 1946). 


JOHN DE BROOKHAMPTON (cxci. 127). 
—The Index Villaris, Mmpcxc, has 
“Brook Hampton, county Southampton, 
Hundred Havant.” This is probably the 
answer to this query. 
E. G. B. 


The Index to the Census of 1921 gives 
examples of Brookhampton in the counties 
of Oxford, Salop, Somerset and Warwick, 
and of Brockhampton (which is only a dif- 
ferent spelling of the same name) in Dorset, 
Gloucester (two examples), Hampshire and 
Hereford (two examples). This list is far 
from being complete; the Place-Name 
Society’s volume on Worcestershire lists two 
examples of Brookhampton in that county, 
and one of these seems the most likely place 
to have given a name to an abbot of 


Evesham. 
A. C. Woop. 


RAILWAY SIGNALS AND DICKENS 
(exe. 260; cxci. 21, 64, 129).—PrRoF. 
Massott’s defence of Dickens is very in- 
teresting but could only apply where 
automatic signalling is used. In such cases 
green turns to red immediately after the 
locomotive, and possibly a coach or so, 
have passed the colour Jight signal post, so 
practically the whole “train of carriages ’ 
(to use an old expression) is greeted with a 





red light. Dickens wrote very many years 
before autommatic signalling was in use. In 
his time, as now where semaphore signal- 
posts controlled from a signal-box are still 
in use, the whole of the train has to pass the 
signal-post before the signal-man from his 
box puts the platform starting signal at 
danger. An observer, if standing on the 
platform at night in Dickens’ time, would 
have seen a green light shown from the 
lamp on the signal post shortly before the 
train was due to run through the station (the 
line ahead being clear), and green it would 
have remained until the last vehicle of the 
train had passed the signal post, then the 
signal-man operating levers in his box would 
put the signal at danger, and the same 
mechanism would shift the green glass and 
show red. I verified this a few days ago by 
watching a L.N.E.R. express pass through 
Chorleywood, Herts, where automatic sig- 
nalling does not exist as yet. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


QUBLIETTES ” (exci. 126).—The pre- 

mature death in gaol of a prisoner in 
normal health causes misgiving in England 
—a fact on which hunger-strikers trade. 
This might account for the comparative 
absence of “ oubliettes” here. - 

Corfe Castle was marked out as a state 
prison from earliest times; King John 
allowed some French prisoners of noble 
birth, who had supported his nephew, to 
starve to death there. The dungeon tower 
is a prominent feature on the extreme west 
of the second ward, 


C. A. KNAppP, 
Bournemouth. Captain. 
STEVENSON : ‘THE BOTTLE IMP’ 
(cxci, 169)—* The Bottle Imp’ was a 


famous melodrama, first performed at the 
English Opera House in 1828. It was 
written by Richard Brinsley Peake, a prolific 
dramatist of the period. The text may be 
found in Dicks’ ‘Standard Plays’ and in 
Webster’s ‘Acting National Drama’; and 
an exact reproduction of what the play 
looked like on the stage may be gleaned 
from the Juvenile Drama, or Toy Theatre 
editions, published by West, Straker, Lloyd 
and Dyer. “The redoubtable O. Smith” 
was, of course, the famous actor of that 
name, who appeared in the leading role. 


GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 
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THE OLD MERSEY STEAM-TUGS 

(cxci, 63).—With reference to Mr. T. 
G. ScoTT’s note on the medieval system of 
conveying people across the Mersey between 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, and the part 
taken therein by the Prior of Birkenhead, 
the following information may perhaps be 
of interest :— 

During the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries it was found that travellers 
crossing the Mersey (“ that arm of the sea ”’) 
were frequently stranded one side or the 
other in consequence of tempest or sudden 
changes of the weather. In the eleventh 
year of Edward II’s reign, therefore (1317) 
a licence was granted to the Prior and Con- 
vent of Birkenhead to construct, “on their 
own soil at Birkenhead a place where it can 
be done without prejudice to any person,” a 
sufficient house for lodging such travellers 
stranded in their journey. In the following 
year it was stated that the priory was bur- 
dened beyond its resources by the travellers 
when hindered in their passage. They had 
turned aside for shelter and victuals in such 
great numbers that accommodation could 
not be found for their lodging, nor victuals 
procured for their sustenance. The king 
therefore, desiring to provide a remedy, 
granted in 1318 a licence to the Prior and 
Convent of Birkenhead to construct and 
hold, “at the ferry or as near thereto as 
convenient,” sufficient houses for the enter- 
tainment of such travellers, authority being 
given at the same time for food, etcetera, for 
their sustenance to be bought and sold with- 
out hindrance. (The references may be 
found at Cal. Pat. Rolls. Edward II, 1313- 
1317, pp. 54 and 108-9.) 

It was doubtless this licence that Mr. 
Scott refers to as being produced at the 
Forest Court for Wirral in 1357. 


RupeERT C. JARVIS. 


THE SURNAME TILL-ADAM (exci. 

170).—I do not think that the tentative 
suggestion of my old friend Mr. J. FirzRoy 
JONES as to the origin of the surname Till- 
Adam is likely. I have a note that John 
Till-Adams, M.A., Balliol College, was ad- 
mitted to teach and govern in the public 
school at Henbury, near Bristol, in 1631, so 
presumably the surname was in existence 
before the date 1625 which Mr. FitzRoy 
JONES gives, 

C. Roy HUDLESTON. 





The Library. 


The Art of Writing History (Presidential 
Address: English Association; 1946), by 
Arthur Bryant. (Oxford University Press, 
2s.). 


James Tait, 1863-1944, by Sir Frederick 
Powicke (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.). 


John Richard Green, by W. G. Addison 
(S.P.C.K., 6s.). 


DIFFERING approaches to history, the 
literary, the scientific and the economic, 
raise up problems for the historiographer, 
and each of the present writers has some- 
thing to say upon these problems. Arthur 
Bryant, possessing claims us a literary his- 
torian, instructs the members of the English 
Association to avoid the type of history 
written on one note, particularly the econo- 
mic, and urges that factual research must 
be supplemented by the literary artistry of 
a vision which reconverts it into life. Pro- 
fessor Powicke has produced the British 
Academy memoir of one of the greatest of 
recent medievalists and factual researchers, 
the late Professor James Tait of Manchester. 
In a gallant attempt to rehabilitate the work 
of an outstanding nineteenth century 
historian, Mr. Addison sketches anew the 
contribution which John Richard Green 
made to history. 
In some ways, the lives of Dr. Tait and of 
J. R. Green stand in sharp contrast. Dr. 
Tait was trained at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, under Sir A. W. Ward. Taking high 
honours there, he passed on as a scholar to 
Balliol College, Oxford, graduated with first 
class honours in Modern History, and re- 
turned to Manchester as an _assistant- 
lecturer. His whole subsequent career was 
identified with the university of his native 
city. A lectureship was followed by the 
professorship in Medieval History and his 
time was fully occupied by research. Tait 
was singularly devoid of prejudices created 
by contemporary movements of thought; his 
research was of the highly factual and 
scientific order. Many learned contributions 
to historical magazines were succeeded by 
two great works, ‘ Medieval Manchester and 
The Beginnings of Lancashire’ and ‘ The 
Medieval Borough.’ His last undertaking 
was the edition of ‘The Middlewich Cartu- 
lary’ issued by the Chetham Society; and a 
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notable volume published by the Manches- 
ter University Press, ‘ Historical Essays in 
Honour of James Tait ’ testifies to the regard 
in which he was held in the university 
where, in collaboration with T. F. Tout, he 
had done so much to build up a great school 
of history. Professor Powicke has written a 
worthy appraisement of a notable scholar 
for which the historiographer will be deeply 
in his debt. 

The apprenticeship which J. R. Green 
served to history was hard and laborious. A 
disappointing Oxford career, only illumin- 
ated by some published essays on eighteenth- 
century Oxford, was followed by dim years 
as a curate in East London. His life was 
one long battle with frail health. Neverthe- 
less, he accomplished much, outstanding 
essays in the Saturday Review, the famous 
‘Short History of The English People,’ and 
the two last volumes which formed in them- 
selves a history of the Anglo-Saxon period. 
Green was a militant liberal and the history 
of individual freedom was an underlying 
part of his essential thesis; his history tended 
to be coloured by the battles of Victorian 
liberalism. He was a devoted friend and 
disciple of Stubbs and Freeman, with the 
result that he tended to write down the Celts 
and the Danes at the expense of the Saxons. 
Despite Mr. Addison’s high estimate, Green 
has been superseded by later scholars and 
his present-day interest is mainly for the 
historiographer. It is true that a history of 
Saxon England is still but an “interim 
report” yet such work as that of Professor 
Stenton, Baldwin Brown and Chadwick, has 
now carried the report to a point far beyond 
that at which Green was forced to lay down 
the pen. Green’s own life tended to colour 
his opinions and it is therefore unfortunate 
that Mr. Addison does not enter into the 
story of his gradual break with the Church 
of England and his renunciation of Holy 
Orders. Although the book is a readable 
footnote to Victorian historical writing, the 
student will be well advised to turn back 
from it to the edition of Green’s own letters 
which Sir Leslie Stephen edited in 1901. 
They form the enduring history of Green’s 
historical work and of his own life. For 
example, Mr. Addison nowhere mentions 
the Voysey Judgment, which drove Green 
out of the Church, or the secession to 








Unitarianism of his close friend, Stopford” 
Brooke. The real merit of Green lies in the 
fact that he was a pioneer in the recognition” 
of the overwhelming importance of the 
social side of history. * 
A reading of these three works enforce 

the lesson that history properly understood 
is a scientific study. The production of 
historical work is not the provision of an 
alternative to the latest light novel for the 
general reader. Whilst Arthur Bryant 
makes a valid plea for readableness and for: 
literary style, these things are subservient to” 
the place of detailed research. Green had the 
gift of combining both style and factual: 
detail: his weakness was that he painted: 
over far too wide a canvas and could not 
be of equal merit in every period upon” 
which he touched. Dr, Tait points out the 
hard road of the modern historian with its” 
close application to original documents, its 
detailed study of the history of localities, 
and its objectivity in assessment. Appr 
ticeship to the ideals which Prof 
Powicke outlines would save the public 
from many of the fallacious publications: 
redolent of prejudice which pass for history 
among the general reader and would raise’ 
the standard of contemporary historical and. 
antiquarian work in many fields, 
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